MON 

Mo'ralist. n.f. [moralifte , French.] One who teaches the 
duties of life. 

The advice given by a great moralijl to his friend was, that 
he fhould compofe his paffions; and let that be the work of 
reafon, which would certainly be the work of time. Addifon . 

-Morality, n.f [morality Fr. from moral.] 

I. The dodtrine of the duties of life; ethicks. 

The fyftem of morality , to be gathered out of the writings 
of ancient fdges, falls very fhort of that delivered in the gof- 
Pel- ^ # Swift's Mifcel. 

A neceffity of finning is as impoffible in morality , as any 
the greateft: difficulty can be in nature. Baker on Learning * 
Tlie form of an a&ion which makes it the fubjecl of re¬ 
ward, or punifliment. 

The morality of an adlion is founded in the freedom of that 
principle, by virtue of which it is in the agent’s power, 
having all things ready and requifite to the performance of an 
action, either to perform or not perform it. South's Sermons . 

To Mo'ralize. v. a. [ moralifer , French.] 

1. To apply to moral purpofes ; to explain in a moral fenfe. 

He ’as left me here behind to expound the meaning or 
moral of his figns and tokens. 

—I pray thee moralize them. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 

Did he hot moralize this, fpectacle ? 

— O yes, into a thoufand fimilies. Shakefpeare. 

This fable is moralized in a common proverb. L'EJlrange. 

2. In Spenfer it feems to mean, to furnifh with manners or ex¬ 
amples. 

Fierce warres and faithful loves fhall moralize my fong. 

Fairy Queen, b. i. 

3. In Prior, who imitates the foregoing line, it has a fenfe not 
eafily difeovered, if indeed it has any fenfe. 

High as their trumpets tune his lyre he flrung. 

And with his prince’s arms he moralized his fong. Prior. 

To Mo'ralize. v. n. To fpeak or write on moral fubjedts. 

MoRali'zer. n.f [from moralize.’] He who moralizes. 

Mo'rally. adv. [from moral.] 

j. In the ethical fenfe. 

By good, good morally fo called, bonum honeftum, ought 
chiefly to be underftood ; and that the good of profit or plea- 
fure, the bonum utile or jucundum, hardly come into any 
account here. South's Sermons. 

Becaufe this, of the two brothers killing each other, is an 
adfion morally unnatural; therefore, by way of preparation, 
the tragedy would have begun with heaven and earth in dis¬ 
order, fomething- phyficaUy unnatural. Rymer. 

2. According to the rules of virtue. 

To take awgy rewards and punifhments, is only pleafing 
to a man who refolves not to live morally. Dryden. 

3. Popularly; according to the common occurrences of life; 
according to the common judgment made of things. 

It is morally impoffible for an hypocrite to keep himfelf long 
upon his guard. L'EJlrange. 

The concurring accounts of many fuch witnefles render it 
morally , or,’ as we might fpeak, abfolutely impoffible that 
thefe things fhould be falfe. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Mo'rals. n.f. [without a lingular.] The pradlice of the du¬ 
ties of life; behaviour with refpedt to others. 

Some, as corrupt in their morals as vice could make them, 
have yet been folicitous to have their children foberly, vir- 
tuoufly, and pioufly brought up. South's Sermons. 

Learn then what morals criticks ought to fhow : 

’Tis not enough wit, art, and learning join ; 

In all you fpeak, let truth and candor ftiine. Pope. 

MoRa'ss. n.f. [ marais , French.] Fen; bog; moor. 

Landfchapes point out the faireft and moft fruitful fpots, as 
well as the rocks, and wilderneflcs, and moraffes of the coun¬ 
try, Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Nor the deep morafs 

Tefufe, but through the fhaking wildernefs 

Pick your nice way. Thomfon s Autumn, l. 480. 

Mo'rbid. n.f [ morbidus, Latin.] Difeafed ; in a ftate con¬ 
trary to health. 

Though every human conftitution is morbid, yet are there 
difeafes confiftent with the common fundtions of life. Aibuth. 

Mo'rbidness. n.f. [from morbid.] State of being difeafed. 

Morbi'fical. I n.f, [morbus and facio , Lat. morbifque , Fr.] 

Morbi'fick. \ Caufing difeafes. 

The air appearing fo malicious in this morbifick confpiracy, 
exacts a more particular regard; wherefore initiate confump- 
tives inuft change their air. Harvey on Confumptions. 

This difeafe is cured by the critical refolution, concoction, 
and evacuation of the morbifick matter. Arbuthnot. 

Morbo'se. n.f. [ morbofus , Latin.] Proceeding from difeafe j 
not healthy. 

Malphighi, under galls, comprehends all preternatural and 
morbofe tumours and excrefcencies of plants. Ray on Creation. 

MoRBo'siTY. n.f. [horn morbofus, Lat.] Difeafed ftate. A 
word not in ufe. 

The inference is fair, from the organ to the action, that 
they have eyes, therefore fome light was defigned, if we ex¬ 
cept the cafual impediments oimorbofities in individuals. Brown. 
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Morda'cious. adj. ?nordax , Latin.] Biting; apt to bite 
Morda'city. n. f [mordacitas, mordacite, Fr. from mordax 
Latin.] Biting quality, 

It is to be inquired, whether there be any menftruum to 
diiiolve any metal that is not fretting or corroding, and open 
eth the body by fympathy, and not by mordacity, or violent 
penetration. Bacon’s Phyfual R enahs . 

Mo Rdicant. n.f [ mordeo , Lat. mordicant, Fr.] Biting; acrid 
He prefumes, that the mordicant quality of bodies muft 
proceed from a fiery ingredient; whereas the light and in¬ 
flammable parts muft be driven away by that time the fire 
has reduced the body to afhes. ^ 

Mordica'tion. n. f [from mordicant.] The a£l of corroding 
or biting. 5 

Another caufe is mordication of the orifices, efpecially of 
the mefentery veins ; as any thing that is ffiarp and biting 
doth provoke the.part to expel, and muftard provoketh freez¬ 
ing. _ Bacons Nat. Hifi. N°. 37, 

MORE. adj. [mape, Saxon, the comparative of fome or great.] 

1. In greater number; in greater quantity ; in greater degree.' 

Wrong not that wrong with more contempt. Shakefp. 
Their riches were more than that they might dwell toge¬ 
ther. _ Gen, xxxvi. 7, 

Let more work be laid upon the men, that they may la¬ 
bour. ^ Exod. v. 9. 

2. Greater. Now out of ufe. 

The more part advifed to depart. Afts xxvi. 12. 

More. adv. 

1. To a greater degree. 

He loved Rachel more than Leah. Gen. xxix. 30. 

The fpirits of animate bodies are all, in fome degree, 
more or lefs kindled. Bacon's Nat. Hifi. N°. 601. 

Some were of opinion, that feeling more and more in him¬ 
felf the weight of time, he was not unwilling to bellow ripen 
another fome part of the pains. Wotton. 

The more the kindled combat rifes higher, 

The more with fury burns the blazing fire. Dryden's An. 

As the blood pafleth through narrower channels, the red- 
nefs difappears more and more. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

The more God has blcfled any man with eftate or quality, 
juft fo much lefs in proportion is the care he takes in the edu¬ 
cation of his children. Swift’s Mifcel. 

2 . The particle that forms the comparative degree. 

I am fall’n out with my more headier will. 

To take the indifpos’d and fickly fit 
For the found man. Shakefpeare 1 s King Lear. 

May you long live a happy inftrument for your king and 
country : happy here, and more happy hereafter. Bacon. 

The advantages of learning are more lafting than thofe of 
arms. Collier on Pridei 

3. Again ; a fecond time. 

Little did I think I fhould ever have bufinefs- of this kind 
on my hands more. Tatler, N°. 83. 

4. Longer; yet continuing ; with the negative particle. 

Caffius is no more ! Oh, fetting fun ! 

As in thy red rays thou doft fink to-night, 

So in his red blood Caffius’ day is fet. Shakefpeare. 

More. n.f. [A kind of comparative from fome or much.] 

1. A greater quantity; a greater degree. Perhaps fome of thefe 
examples which are adduced under the adverb, with the be¬ 
fore more, fhould be placed here. 

Thefe kind of knaves in this plainnefs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends 
Than twenty filky ducking obfervants. Shakefp. K. Lear. 

Were I king, 

I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands ; 

And my more having would be as a fauce 
To make me hunger more. Shakefpeare's Macbeth. 

An heroick poem requires fome great aftion of war; and 
as much or more of the adlive virtue than the fuffering. Drjd. 
The Lord do fo, and much more, to Jonathan. I Sam. 

From hence the greateft part of ills defeend, 

When lull of getting more will have no end. Dryden. 
They that would have more and more can never have 
enough ; no, not if a miracle fhould interpofe to gratify their 
avarice. L’EJlrange’sFables. 

A mariner having let down a large portion of his founding 
line, he reaches no bottom, whereby he knows the depth to 
be fo many fathoms and more ; but how much that more is, 
he hath no diftindl notion. oc * 

2. Greater thing ; other thing. f-narkte 

They, who fo ftate a queftion, do no more but iepara 

the parts of it one from another, and lay them fo 
due order. 

9. Second time; longer time. n 

4. It is doubtful whether the word, in fome cafes, e 

or adverb. , . 

The dove returned not again unto him any more. C.n. vu, 

Pr’ythee be fatisfy’d ; he (hall be aided, 

Or I'll no mere be king. Dryden s CleomM. 

Delia, the queen of love, let all deplore . 


Delia, the queen of beauty, is now no 


more. 
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M O R 

f l0 Th e 'mrli ii^pTntJof'which there are fevera! fpecies: 
'one fort has a black fruit, the root of which is a foot long, 
waving, of a darkifh white colour and ftringy; its ftalk, 
which is full of pith, rifes to the height of a foot and an 
half, of a greenifh caft: and angular form, divided into feve- 
ral branches, with alternate leaves, oblong, pointed, undu¬ 
lated, of a darkifh green and fhining colour : the flowers 
proceed from the branches, a little below the leaves : they 
grow from five to about eight in a bunch, of an inch and an 
half: each flower is white, of a Angle leaf, cut in form of a 
bafin, divided into five parts as far as the middle, being long, 
pointed, and arranged like a ftar : when the flower fheds 
there fucceeds a fpherical fruit, pretty hard, at firft: green like 
an olive, then black, full of a limpid juice and a great num¬ 
ber of feeds. There is a fort of morel that has a red fruit; 
and likewife another that has a yellow fruit. Trevoux. 

Spungy morels in ftrong ragoufts are found. 

And in the foup the flimy fnail is drown’d. Gay's Trivia. 
2. A kind of cherry. 

Morel is a black cherry, fit for the confervatory before it 
be thorough ripe, but it is bitter eaten raw. Mortimer. 

Mo'reland. n.f. [moyilano, Saxon; moji, a mountain, and 
lan&.] A mountainous or hilly country: a tradt of Stafford- 
jfhire is called the Morlands. 

Moreo'ver. n.f. [more and over.] Beyond what has been 
mentioned ; befides; likewife; alfo ; over and above. 

Moreover , he hath left you all his walks. Shakefp. 

He did hold me dear 

Above this world ; adding thereto, moreover , 

That he would wed me, or elfe die my lover. Shakefp. 
Moreover by them is thy fervant warned. Pfal. xix. 11. 
Morgla'y. n. f. A deadly weapon. Ainf. Glaive and morte, 
French, and glay mohr , Erfe, a two-handed broad-fword, 
which fome centuries ago was the highlander’s weapon. 
MorFgerous. adj. [morigerus, Lat.] Obedient; obfequious. 
Mo'rion. n.f [Fr.] A helmet; armour for the head ; a cafque. 
For all his majefty’s fhips a proportion of fworas, targets, 
morions, and cuiras of proof fhould be allowed. Raleigh. 
Polifh’d fteel that caft: the view afide, 

And crefted morions with their plumy pride. Dryden. 

MorFsco. n. f. [; morifeo , Spanifh.] A dancer of the morris or 
moorifh dancet 

I have feen 

Him caper upright like a wild irtorifco , 

Shaking the bloody darts, as he his bells. Shak. Henry VI. 
Mc/rkin. n.f. [Among hunters.] A wild beaft, dead through 
ficknefs or mifchance. Bailey. 

Mo'rling. ? n.f [mart, French.] Wool plucked from a 
Mo'rtling. 5 dead fheep. j; n r 

MORMO. n.f. [n popped.] Bugbear; falfe terrour. 

MORN. n.f. [mapne, Saxon.] The firfl: part of the day; the 
morning. Morn is not ufed but by the poets. 

*1 he cock, that is the trumpet to the morn. 

Doth with his lofty and fhrill-founding throat. 

Awake the god of day. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

I was of late as petty to his ends, 

As is the morn dew on the myrtle leaf 

To his grand Tea. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

v_an you forget your golden beds. 

Where you might fleep beyond the morn.. Lee . 

Friendfhip fhall ft ill thy evening feafts adorn, 

, And blooming peace fhall ever blefs thy morn. P r i or 
Morning, n. f [morgen, Teutonick; but our morning feems 
rather to come from morn.] The firft part of the day, from 
the ffi ft appearance of light to the end of the firft fourth part 
of the fun’s daily courfe. ^ 

dra?X Tr'u Br °° k hatH ? nt y0Ur wornii P a morning's 
draught of fack _ Shakefp. Merry Wives of IVindt. 

Jay the fecond hour in the morning 
Defire the earl to fee me. Shakefp. Richard III. 

She looks as clear 

As morning roles' newly walh’d with dew. Shakefteare 

it 2th fwty?^ 5 1S a$ a mr ” ing Cl ° Udi ^ “ 1116 earl f dev ^ 

Let us go down after the Philiftines by nmht 'Sd'fnrdi 
them until the morning light. 7 .o’ . fpo ,‘ 1 

Morning by morning fhall it nafs over IlF' X -‘ 

1 IS ‘. h u. proper part of the for ftudy Dnd 

Thetwmmgjeflamineandhlulhingrofe, V ' 

Al/'ih aVlfl k S ? Ce k hdr marnin Z f«nts difclofe. Prior 
All the night they ftem the liquid way, 

Uo^foooZ 7T A foot m0rn ' mg ray - °‘Wy- 

formally dreirld f ‘ °° fe g ° W " WOra one is 

Morning-star. ?l . r Thr>' v-_. dddfon 


7ZZ::™; n - f - The Venus when fteTC 


Shakefpeare, 



Bright as doth the morning-Jlar appear^ 

Out of the Eaft, with flaming locks bedight. 

To tell the dawning day is drawing near. Fairy Qu. 
MORO'SK adj. [morofus, Latin.] Sour of temper ; peevifh ; 
fullen. 

Without thefe precautions, the man degenerates into a cy- 
nick, the woman into a coquette; the man grows fullen and 
moroje , the woman impertinent. Addifon 1 s Spectator. 

Some have deferved cenfure for a mo’rofe and afFedted ta¬ 
citurnity, and others have piade fpeeches, thoug i they had 
nothing to fay. Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Moro'sely. adv. [from morofe.] Sourly ; peevifhly. 

Too many are as mprofely pofitive in their age, as they 
were childifhly fo in their youth. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Moroseness, n.f [from morofe.] Sournefs; peevifhnefs. 

Learn good humour, never to oppole without juft reafon - 
abate fome degrees of pride and morofenefs. Watt 

Ms ro'sity. n. j. [morofitas, Lat. horn morofe.’] Morofenefs 
fournefs; peevifhnefs 

Why then be fad. 

But entertain no ?norofity, brothers, other 
Than a joint burthen laid upon us, 

Some morofities 
We muft expedl, fince jealoufy belongs 
To age, of fcorn, and tender fenfe of wrongs. Denham . 

The pride of this man, and the popularity of that; the 
levity of one, and the morofity of another. Clarendon „ 

Mo'rris-dance. \ n - f - [‘ hat tomoori/b or morifco-danc,.] 

1. A dance in which bells are gingled, or ftaves or fwords clafh- 
ed, which was learned by the Moors, and was probably a 
kind of Pyrrhick or military dance. 

The queen flood in fome doubt of a Spanifh invafion, 
though it proved but a morris-dance upon our waves. Wotton . 

One in his catalogue of a feigned library, fets down this 
title of a book. The morris-dance of hereticks. Bacon , 

The founds and feas, with all their finny drove, 

Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. Milton. 

I took delight in pieces that fhewed a country village, mor~ 
rice-dancing , and peafants together by the ears. Peacham. 

Four reapers danced a morrice to oaten pipes. Spe. ator. 

2. Nine mens Morris. A kind of play with nine holes in the 
ground. 

The folds ftand empty in the drowned field. 

And crows are fatted with the murrain flock ; 

The nine ?nens morris is filled up with mud. Shakefpeare. 
Mo'rris-dancer, n.f [morris and dance.] One who dances 
a la morefco , the moorifh dance. 

There went about the country a fet of morrice-dancers 
compofed. of ten men, who danced a maid marian and a ta¬ 
bor and pipe. o- .> 

Mo'rphew. n.f. [morphee, French; morphia, low Latin' 
morfea, Italian.] A fciirf on the face. * 

Mo'rrow. n.f. [mopgen, Saxon ; morghen, Dutch. The ori¬ 
ginal meaning of morrow feems to have been morning which 
being often referred to on the preceding day, was underftood 
ni tjme to iigmfy the whole day next following.] 

1. 1 he day after the prefent day. 

I would not buy 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word ; * 

To have’t with faying, good morrow. Shakefp. Coriolanus 

Thou 

• Canft pffick night from me, but not lend a awmw. 

I he Lord did that thing on the morrow. 

Peace, good reader, do not weep, 

Peace, the lovers are afleep; 

They, fweet turtles, folded lie. 

In the I aft knot that love could tie * 

Let them fleep, let them fleep on, * 

Fill this flormy night be gone. 

And the eternal tnorrow dawn. 

Then the curtains will be drawn. 

And they waken with the Ifrht 
Whole day fhall never fleepln night. 

•> T TwT y ° nd the r I " dics does this morrow lie. 

2. To Mo RROW. n his is an idiom of the lame kind f ' 

pofing morrow to mean originally mornmo ■ as in ' d ,’/ Up ' 
^•J On the day after this current day *' ’ S J *° 

fo morrow comes; ’tis noon ; ’tis night • 

T his day like all the former flies ; ° ’ 

Let on he runs to feek delight 
To morrow, till to night he dies. 

3 . Tomorrow is fometimes, I think improperly ufed 

We by to morrow draw out all our ftom ' 

Till the exhaufted well can yield no more r ; 

i ttr- A*-. 

iv fo.. TThoT a tuli< of ‘ he T' ' vaItrot '. 

Wlodward on FoffiL . 


















































































































































